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Ancient CANTERBURY. 


Tue ancient city of Canterbury, which now turns out nothing but brawn 
and parchment, was of old the seat of considerable manufactures. It was, 
in fact, one of the first places in England in which the foreign Protestant 
refugees found an asylum, and took up their homes, when they came to 
enjoy religious liberty and to teach us their most useful arts. 
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We do not so much admire our overgrown manufacturing towns, or 
the style of morals and politics which prevails in them, as to regret that 
Canterbury, instead of remaining the quiet place that it is, as the centre 
of a great rural and agricultural district, should not have become another 
Coventry or Leeds; but it may be a fair matter of speculation to consider 
whether the population. might not have been benefited if some of their old 
industries had been retained, or whether some branches of manufacture 
might not even now be restored with advantage to the city. There seem 
to be several local advantages: the wool of Kent is the best produced in 
all England ; there is water-power enough to drive a score of factories— 
nay, even to satisfy that great practical philosopher, Sam Slick—and the 
water of that quality which is admirably suited to paper-making. <A few 
factories might afford employment to poor women and children not hardy 
enough for agricultural labour, and they might yet contribute materially 
to revive the general trade of the city. 

Very soon “after the conquest of William the Norman, foreigners, far 
more skilled in manufactures than we then were, began to settle among 
us, in small numbers. In fact, most of the mechanical arts were brought 
to us by immigrants from different parts of the European continent. Even 
the shoeing of horses with iron shoes is supposed to have been not at all 
a usual practice before the Conquest. In the little Welsh principalities, 
not merely by custom but by express law, the blacksmith, by right of his 
profession, held rank next to that of the head chaplain of the prince’s court. 
The Saxons built their dwelling-houses almost always of wood, and gene- 
rally in a very slovenly manner. Italians, Normans, Poictevins and others, 
taught us to build houses of brick and stone. Many of these instructors 
and civilizers belong to the monastic bodies, and to them also is to be attri- 
buted the honour of greatly improving the agriculture of our rough and 
wasteful Saxon ancestors. The art of ayeing, which has so important a 
connexion with our woollen manufactures, is said to have been introduced 
among us by foreign Jews. It has been well said bya recent very judicious 
and industrious writer, that “the progress of one art inevitably leads to 
improvements in others, as obstacles which have never before been en- 
countered stimulate ingenuity ,and lead to inventions for overcoming them.”* 

Henry I., surnamed, on account of his rare literary accomplishments, 
the Beauclerk, or fine scholar, in order to check the incursions of the 
Welsh, erected a few castles along that frontier, founded or much enlarged 
some towns in Pembrokeshire, and collected there a number of Flemings, 
who had been driven into England by the misfortunes of their own country 
in the time of his father, William I. The misfortunes of our immigrants 
of the eleventh century did not arise out of religious persecution. The 
Flemings fied from. the effects of a terrible inundation of the sea. 

These Flemings were a brave and an industrious people, handling both 
the plough and thesbuttle. For the plough or for the sword, they were 
always equally ready. “ Nuneadaratra nunc ad arma, gens promptissima,” 
says Giraldus Cambrensis. Im more detail the same old Welsh chronicler 
says, that they were “a people excellently skilled in the art of making 
cloth, and in the practise of merchandize, and always ready, at any labour 
or danger, to seek for gain whether by land or sea.” At their first coming 
over, they had been settled ehiefly in Carlisle and the neighbouring sea- 
ports. When removed into Pembrokeshire, Henry I. gave them the 
town of Haverfordwest, with the district of Ross in that county. They 

* G. L, Craik, ‘ Hist. of British Commerce.’ 
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there maintained their ground against all the efforts of the wild Welsh 
mountaineers, and soon increased in numbers and prosperity. By these 
Flemings, of whose mingled blood and old habits of life some traces are 
yet to be discovered in that picturesque part of the island, the manufacture 
of good woollen cloths appear to have been first introduced among us. 
They intermarried with their Pembrokeshire neighbours, and taught ‘them 
this valuable industry. It is thought that in a short space of time they 
made cloth, not only for home consumption but for exportation also. If 
they did, their exports must have been very limited, for during the space 
of four centuries, England continued to trade in the raw material, to 
export her wool, and to purchase the cloth that was chiefly made of it in 
the Netherlands. 'Wool—unmanufactured, unwoven wool—was the grand 
staple of England; and hence the dignity of the woolsack in the house of 
Peers, and hence the constant mention of the commodity as the chief 
source of national and governmental revenue. Whenever the Court runs 
short of money we are sure to hear a loud cry about wool. Edward 
III., finding his finances exhausted by his wars and conquests in France, 
seizes upon all the wool at the ports of embarkation. The renowned 
Queen Elizabeth is not a better political economist than Edward III., for 
when she is sadly pressed for money, she does precisely the same thing— 
and this, too, by the advice of the great Sir Thomas Gresham, who was 
reputed to be the very flower of merchants, financiers, and economists, or 
the M‘Culloch of his day, or rather a M‘Culloch, Baring, and Jones 
Loyd all in one. 

The interesting foreign colony in Pembrokeshire was the last, of any 
consequence, settled in any part of England, until the coming of the 
Walloons, in the time of Edward VI., when some of the very first of 
those incomers settled in Canterbury. 

Separate families of foreigners, carrying on different arts and trades, had 
not been missing during the long interval. We regret to add that it is 
chiefly through disgraceful riots and popular persecutions that we hear of 
the strangers in history or chronicle. The citizens of London were 
excessively jealous of these ingenious and industrious men, who were in 
fact improving the country which they had chosen for their home or their 
temporary sojourn, There was an intermittent fever of hatred and malice 
against them, and it showed itself every now and then in a maniacal form, 
in the burning of the houses and assaulting the persons of foreigners. 
The turbulent London apprentices were foremost in these exploits, for 
which they not unfrequently paid on the gallows or under the gibbet. 
For their pranks at the ‘ Black Watch,” Henry VIII. strung up no 
fewer than twenty of these wild young men, who could uot let the 
strangers be at peace within the city. This had a noticeable effect in 
diminishing the frequency of such riots; but the hostile feeling did not 
cease until the foreigners who came to settle in England were people 
flying from Roman Catholic persecution, and professing the same new 
reformed religion as the English, This community of religion was a 
great soother and civilizer; it appears to have almost immediately abated 
our strong national antipathies, and to have converted John Bull into the 
warm and kind friend of every refugee. The wars that then raged were 
wars of religion, To most men England seemed engaged in a very 
unequal contest with the great leagued Catholic powers; her Protestant 
allies on the continent were as yet few and fecble, consisting in good part 
of the revolted subjects of the Catholic sovereigns; invasion was repeat- 
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edly threatened, and the popular mind was filled with horrible images of 
Spanish inquisitors, racks, tortures, and autos di fé. The immigrants 
who had many frightful tales to tell could never want listeners; their 
interests soon became identical with those of the English; they read the 
same Scriptures, they worshipped in the same churches, or followed the 
same liturgy and ritual; and the oneness of religion eventually made them 
one-hearted. Differences and polemical dissensions crept in afterwards, 
but they rose to no very violent height; the English people had become 
accustomed to live quietly with the foreigners, and to see them exercise 
their trades without any jealousy. There were no more “ Black Watches,” 
no more battues with alien men for game. Hosts and guests were em- 
barked in a common and a holy cause, and exposed to the same perils. 
Until quite recently the Scriptures had been sealed. 
“ But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book, 

In dusty sequestration wrapt too long, 

Assumes the accents of our native tongue ; 

And he who guides the plough or wields the crook, 

With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her recerds, listen to her song, 

And sift her laws, much wondering that the wrong 

Which Faith has suffered, Heaven could calmly brook. 

Transcendant boon! noblest that earthly King 

Ever bestowed to equalize and bless 

Under the weight of mortal wretchedness.” 

In the Bible, the English and their Protestant guests now looked for 
comfort and encouragement in their afflictions and dangers, and they joined 
each other in interpreting the prophecies and denunciations of Scripture to 
the cost of the “ triple tyrant” and the whole congeries of papal monarchs. 

We are not bound to justify, or even to palliate, the errors, violence, 
and, it must be added, iniquities of the men who were the early instruments 
of working out the Reformation. ‘They fell with a most savage and un- 
sparing hand, not only upon the shrine of Thomas a Becket, but also upon 
numerous works of art, which really were not obnoxious to any rational 
belief or religious sentiment. Culmer’s hammer was wielded by many hands. 
The town itself was in good part ruined in the time of Henry VIII. The 
respectable historian of Kent, who in this passage rises to an eloquence 
not common with him, says :—‘*While the beauty of holiness remained here, 
Canterbury continued in the smiles of prosperity, forgetting the casualties 
it had so often felt in the old times, both by the fire and the sword; but 
when the storm of reformation burst on its religious houses, and brought 
on their dissolution, the source of its high estimation and wealth, in great 
measure, fell with them, and from great opulence and reputation, multitude 
of inhabitants and beautiful buildings, this city fell suddenly to extreme 
poverty, nakedness, and decay, insomuch that to re-edify its decayed 
houses it required an Act of Parliament to be passed almost immediately. 
. .. The city remained in this forlorn situation, apparently without remedy, 
until about the end of the reign of Edward VI., when, strange as it might 
be, the persecution of the same tenets which had been so lately in great 
measure the cause of its ruin, began to give some hopes of its being raised 
to prosperity again, though by no means equal to its former state. This 
was occasioned by the persecution of the Protestants by the Duke of Alva, 
under Philip II. of Spain, in Brabant and Flanders, which began at about 
this time; and as it was carried forward from time to time in those coun- 
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tries, as well as afterwards in France, it continued to give new life and 
vigour to the trade of this kingdom, by the communication of paper, silk, 
fine woollen, and other valuable manufactures.” These immigrants, manu- 
facturers, and instructors from Brabant and Flanders, were called Walloons, 
although it should appear that a good many of them did not strictly belong 
to the Walloon family. It also appears that these fugitives had been pre- 
ceded by many Protestants from Germany, and by a number of French 
families, chiefly from Picardy and Artois. 

In the second year of the reign of Edward VI., a.p. 1549, the inaugu- 
ration of King Henry II. of France was attended by a cruel persecution, 
and illustrated by autos di fé. In several streets of Paris, as the king 
passed by, people convicted of entertaining the doctrines of Luther were 
burned at the stake. This spread terror among the new converts to Pro- 
testantism, and drove so many of them to our shores. The court of King 
Edward VI., or rather of the Protector who ruled in his name, had either 
invited over or had given refuge to several very eminent scholars and 
divines, such as & Laseo, a Pole, Bucer, a German, and Peter Martyr, a 
Neapolitan, who were assisting Archbishop Cranmer in settling the new 
Anglican Church, and composing its magnificent liturgy. By these 
divines the refugees were strongly recommended to the existing Govern- 
ment, and in the year 1551, letters-patent, addressed to a Lasco, the 
learned Pole, were granted by Edward VI., allowing them the free exercise 
of their religion, giving them the church of the Augustine Friars in Lon- 
don (Austin Friars) for a place of worship, and appointing a Lasco to be 
their superintendent, and Gualterus Delenus, Martinus Flandrus, Fran- 
ciscus Rivierius, and Richardus Gallus to be their chief ministers in this 
church. ‘This congregation in London was called the first “‘ German Con- 
gregation ;” but, as is fully explained in the letters-patent, it consisted of 
*““many men of the German nation, and of many other fugitives from 
remoter parts and countries wherein the papacy domineered and evangelical 
liberty was suppressed.” 

This document, in Latin, which, in all probability, was composed by 
Archbishop Cranmer, is given at full length in Bishop Burnet’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation,’ vol. ii. p. 154 of part 2, original edition of 1681. 
Rymer has also printed it in his ‘ Foedera,’ vol. xv., p. 242. It contains 
some beautiful passages on the duties of a Protestant prince to succour 
those who are in misery for conscience’ sake, to oppose the papal tyranny, 
and to vindicate the pristine liberty of the church. It describes John a Lasco 
in these flattering terms :—* Natione Polonus, homo propter integritatem 
et innocentiam vite ac morum, et singularem eruditionem valde celebris.”’* 

The strangers were by the same letters-patent made denizens of England. 
and their congregation was erected into a corporation. Their original 
number in London appears to have been three hundred and eighty. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the refugees obtained all their 
favour through the Archbishop of Canterbury. That learned Neapolitan, 
Peter Martyr, has left upon record this tribute of praise to Cranmer :— 
“ Towards myself and others that fled into England for religion, the kind- 
ness and humanity of the Archbishop were such, that if I should render 
just thanks, and speak of them as they deserved, I must do nothing but 
talk of them.”’t 


* P. Martyris, Ep. Ded. anti librum de Eucharist.—Strype. 
t By nation a Pole,a man greatly celebrated for the integrity and innocer.ce 
of his life and morals, and for his singular learning. 
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As their numbers were increased by fresh fugitives, some of the members 
of a Lasco’s church came from London into Kent, to settle at Maidstone 
and Canterbury. But there is also reason to believe that several of them 
were resident in Kent before going to the metropolis, and that some few 
established themselves in Canterbury, without going to London at all. In 
the quiet secluded village of Bekesbourne, only three miles from this city, 
the Archbishop Martyr had a spacious and pleasant manor-house. This 
house he is said to have fitted up for the use of wounded soldiers, who 
should be landed on the southern coast of the island ; supplying it with a 
physician, a surgeon, nurses, and everything proper, as well for food as 
medicine ; and the patients, on their recovery, with money to convey them 
to their homes.* ‘This is the first military hospital in England of which 
we have any recollection. During the wars of Henry VIII. on the coast 
of France, the manor-house at Bekesbourne might be well filled with 
wounded soldiers ; but during the reign of Edward VI., our only wars were 
in Scotland, and such men as were wounded there were not landed on the 
Kentish coast. But it was almost exclusively to this coast— 

“ |... That doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of France,”t 

that the foreign Protestant fugitives first repaired. ‘They appear nearly 
all to have landed at Dover or Folkstone, Sandwich or Ramsgate, the 
nearest and most convenient ports, whether they embarked at Ostend or at 
Calais, their most frequent place of embarkation, as that French city and 
fortress were as yet in the hands of the English, and were not yielded to 
the French monarch until the unhappy reign of Queen Mary. But too 
many of these conscientious people, flying from torture or from death, fled 
in too great a hurry to carry property with them, and were landed on the 
Kentish shore in a destitute condition. Their nearest and best asylum 
would be the primate’s manor-house at Bekesbourne ; and, assuredly, that 
humble little village ought to have an interest in our eyes, since we can so 
reasonably associate it with the sufferings and timely relief of these early 
“pilgrim fathers.” The manor-house is almost gone, but the green flat on 
which it stood, the valley and the brook, or “ bourne,” remain ; and, in 
their presence, a true English heart may grow the warmer by reflecting 
that here the victims of papal intolerance were first comforted, and that 
here the sick received medical aid, and that here the archbishop’s bounty 
was distributed to them, if not to convey them to their own homes (which 
most of them had left for ever) to enable them to seek new homes in a 
hospitable country, and among a people of their own faith. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible that the poor, sick, and afflicted, coming 
from Dover or Sandwich, should pass the house without resting at it. 
Cranmer himself, as well as the many foreign divines, for nearly all of 
whom he had obtained a good provision in England, was in constant 
eorrespondence with the pastors of the suffering Protestant flocks on the 
Continent ; and even if the fugitives were not previously acquainted with 
the manor-house of Bekesbourne by means of this correspondence, they 


would be apprised of its existence by popular rumour, so soon as they set 
foot on the Kentish shore. 


_* Gilpin’s Biography, as quoted by the Rev. H. J. Todd in ‘Life of Arche 
bishop Cranmer,’ vol. ii. p. 539. 
t Wordsworth, Sonnet, “To the Men of Kent,” October, 1803. 
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Mr. Srevenson appears to have left Tvree a few days after, with the full 
hope that the labours of the season would stand the effects of the approach- 
ing winter. But in this he was very soon doomed to be disappointed ; for 
in the first week in November, a heavier gale than had been known for six- 
teen years washed away all of the erection but some of the iron stancheons. 
The smith’s forge, too, disappeared, and the anvil was thrown about eight 
yards from the place where it had been left. Mr. Stevenson instantly 
found his way down to the scene of devastation ; but, from the heavy state 
of the sea, no landing on the rock could be effected, and he had only the 
melancholy prospect of the remains of the labours from the boat. Owing 
to the weather and a strong contrary gale, they got back to Tyree with 
great difficulty. ‘We did not land at Hynish, in Tyree,” says Mr. 
Stevenson, “ until seven in the morning, where we took in the men who were 
to go home for the winter. The ground was deeply covered with snow, which 
made the embarkation of so many persons, and so much baggage, a tedious 
and uncomfortable operation ; and when we sailed, we had to encounter all 
the inconveniences of a strong gale and a heavy sea, with the concomitant 
of a deck covered with passengers, all very sick and much dispirited. 
Many of the men seemed to be as much concerned as myself for the loss we 
had sustained. ‘To add to our difficulties, the vessel, under the care of a 
native pilot, had touched slightly on a rock off Hynish Point, and gave some 
indications of leaking ; we, however, reached Oban in safety.” 

A new building, on rather a firmer scale of security, was erected in 1839, 
and various works were also forwarded at the workyard at ‘Tyree; among 
these was a large room, paved with a stone floor, for drawing at full size 
the courses of the lighthouse, and making moulds for dressing the stones. 
A platform of squared masonry was also set in the workyard, on which the 
courses were to be laid before being shipped for the rock. ‘The quarries at 
Tyree not being found so productive of proper materials as was expected, 
measures were taken for opening others in the island of Mull. In the 
workyard all the stones for the lighthouse were prepared ; and in dressing 
one of the outside stones of the first or lowest course of the tower, a mason 
was occupied eighty-five hours; and in one of the inner ones of the same 
course. fifty-five. But as the work proceeded, and the men became more ex- 
pert in their employment, the time occupied gradually decreased to ten hours 
for each stone, until it reached the thirteenth course. At this stage of the 
work, the time again increased to about a hundred and twenty hours for each 
outside stone ; and from that point again gradually decreased. ‘The exeava- 
tion for the foundation of the lighthouse on the rock was begun on the 6th of 
May, 1839, and was continued until the 3rd of September, when the labours 
of the season closed. 

“« A more unpromising prospect of success, in any work, than that which 
presented itself at the commencement of our labours,” writes Mr. Stevenson, 
‘**T can hardly conceive. The great irregularity of the surface, and the 
extraordinary harduess and unworkable nature of the material, together 
with the want of room on the rock, greatly added to the other difficulties 
and delays which could not fail to be felt, under the most favourable 
circumstances, to attend the excavation of a foundation-pit on a rock at 
the distance of twelve miles from the land. The rock required the ex- 
penditure of about four times as much labour and steel for boring as are 
generally consumed in boring the Aberdeenshire granite.” The blasting of 
the rock was a danger with which they had to contend, and which involved 
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great risk. The removal, too, of two thousand tons of quarried material 
was a task of time and difficulty ; for unless it was thrown into deep water, 
it would most probably be thrown back upon the rock, and thus endanger 
the barrack. Two cranes, with temporary runs and trucks, were almost 
constantly in requisition ; and on several occasions these, tools and all, were 
swept away by the sea. 

Progress under these and other difficulties was consequently but slow ; 
‘‘and those,” says Mr. Stevenson, ‘‘ who can duly weigh the dangers of our 
daily life, both in our little vessel and on the rock, wiil feel true sympathy 
with the heartfelt expressions of gratitude to the Almighty hand which 
guarded us, which often went round our little circle in the boats, as we rcwed 
in the twilight from the rock to the vessel.” 

The foundation occupied this season, and some time of the summer of 
1840. The erection of a second barrack was a work of both difficulty and 
anxiety ; but was completed, to the great credit of the workmen employed, 
in about twenty-five days. The foreman, however, was not permitted to 
share in the comfort of the refuge he had most zealously superintended ; for 
he died very suddenly, shortly after its completion, much to the regret and 
loss of Mr. Stevenson. During the summer of 1839, the tender twice 
broke from her moorings during a storm; and this fact occasioned great 
consternation, for a stronger proof of the very great power of the western 
swell can hardly be imagined. In one of these storms, all the beams in 
preparation for the barrack were washed off the rock, although lashed down 
with chains; and the smith’s forge was overturned. But the greatest loss 
was that of the cask-buoy: as during the rest of the stay for that season at 
the rock, they were compelled to ride at anchor in foul rocky ground, over 
which the vessel frequently drifted to an alarming distance, occasioning no 
small fear of safety. The boats in landing at the rock were, on two 
occasions, half filled by the sea, and nine or ten men thrown out on the rock 
by the kanting of one of the boats at the recoil of the waves. ‘The landing 
department, indeed, throughout the whole of the season, was attended with 
so much difficulty, as to be a constant source of anxiety to the architect. 

During Mr. Stevenson’s sojourn at the rock, he had frequent opportu- 
nities of witnessing the great necessity there existed for the erection of a 
beacon. In his interesting history of the building, he mentions several 
vessels which were exposed to the danger of coming unawares on the reef, 
occupying as it does so fatal a position in a great fairway, frequented by 
large vessels bound to or from parts in the Irish Sea and in the Clyde. 
The first landing on the rock in 1840 was on the 30th April, when they 
had the pleasure of finding everything connected with the barrack to be in 
nearly the same state as when left seven months before. Although the 
water had in a slight degree found its way into the building, it was gene- 
rally in so dry a state, that the greater part of the biscuits, left as store for 
any shipwrecked seamen, were still available for provision. This barrack 
consisted of a wooden tower, under which was an open gallery, the floor of 
which was removed at the end of each season, so as to allow free passage 
of the sea during the storms of winter; but on which, during summer, the 
crew kept the tool-chests, beer, and beef-casks, &c. The first apartment 
was a kitchen, over this were two small rooms, occupied by the architect 
and foreman; the highest apartment was lined with berths for the accom- 
modation of thirty men. The closeness of this room during the tine weather 
frequently tempted the men to make the bare rock a sleeping-place, with 
the clear blue sky for a canopy. During stormy weather, the residence in 
it appears to have been anything but agreeable; though Mr. Stevenson 
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declares that, on the whole, he really enjoyed an uninterrupted residence of 
not less than five weeks on the desert rock. On the 14th of May 1840, 
the barrack was first made a place of lodging for the workmen, but during 
the first month they suffered much from the flooding of the apartment with 
water, when many sprays lashed the walls with great violence, which was 
the case, although the dwelling part was so much raised above the level of 
the rock. In rainy weather, and in the northerly gales, they were so 
exposed to the winds and waves that they could not keep themselves warm. 
‘Qn one occasion,” says Mr. Stevenson, “ we were fourteen days without 
communication with the steamer or the shore; and during the greater 
part of that time, we saw nothing but white fields of foam, as far as the 
eye could reach, and heard nothing but the whistling of the wind and the 
thunder of the waves, which were at times so loud as to make it almost 
impossible to hear any one speak. For several days the sea rose so high as 
to prevent us from attempting to go down to the rock, and the cold and 
comfortless nature of our abode reduced us all to the necessity of seeking 
warmth in bed, where (rising only to our meals) we generally spent the 
greater part of the day listening to the howling of the winds, and the beat- 
ing of the waves, which occasionally made the house tremble in an alarm- 
ing manner. Such a scene, with the ruins of the former barrack uot 
twenty yards from us, was calculated to inspire the most desponding 
anticipations ; and I well remember the undefined sense of dread that 
flashed across my mind, on being awakened one night by a heavy sea, 
which struck the barrack and made my cot swing inwards from the wall, 
and was immediately followed by a cry of terror from the men in the apart- 
ment above me, most of whom, startled by the sound and tremour, imme- 
diately sprung from their berths to the floor, impressed with the idea that 
the whole fabric had been washed into the sea. The alarm, however, was 
very short, and the solemn pause which succeeded the cry was soon 
followed by words of reassurance and congratulation.” 

Towards the end of the fourteen days, Mr. Stevenson became very uneasy, 
as the provisions were drawing to a close ; and when a signal to the shore 
could be made that a safe landing might now be effected on the rock, no 
more than twenty-four hours’ provision was left, so that when the steamer 
came in sight she was most joyfully hailed by all hands. During the first 
half of this season thirty men were engaged fourteen hours a day, in the 
preparation of the foundation pit, which, as already said, was a work of 
immense labour. The work, indeed, was so hard in many spots that it 
was feared no tools would ever make any impression on it. And when a 
gigantic basin of variegated marble, forty-two feet in diameter, was at 
length finished, the workmen seemed almost reluctant to cover up so 
creditable a piece of labour and perseverance. In all the work, nothing 
was so much grudged as the occasional half-day’s work which it required 
to bale out the water from the pit after a heavy sea had filled it. 

Four small vessels were employed in the transport of materials to the 
rock, and on the occasion of the first landing of a cargo, the steamer and 
stone-craft were decorated with flags, and due honour was done to the 
arrival of the first stone, by firing a salvo shot, and drinking success to the 
works. ‘The landings, though conducted with great care and prudence, 
still gave cause for much fear and anxiety. On many occasions, the men 
who steered the lighters ran great risks, and it was often found necessary 
to lash them to the rails, to prevent their being thrown overboard by the 


weight of water which swept their decks as they were towed through a 
heavy sea. 
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Very frequently, no landing at all could be effected; but still, during 
the whole season of landing eight hundred tons of masonry on the rock, too 
often in the most dangerous manner, none of the dressed stones, or those 
concerned in landing them, received any material injury. 

The building of the tower was commenced on the 4th of July 1840, 
and on the 7th the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone was performed 
by the Duke of Argyll, who, as proprietor of Tyree, took great interest in 
the success of the works. 

The building operations were carried on by means of two cranes, with 
moveable jibs, of which one was fixed just beyond the foundation, between 
the landing-way and the tower, to bring forward the materials, and the 
other, placed in the centre of the tower, served for laying the stones, and 
was raised with the rise of the building. So perfectly had the stones been 
dressed in the workyard at Tyree, that no alteration was required; and 
such was the facility offered by the building apparatus that, by working 
fourteen hours, as many as eighty-five blocks were set in a day. The mortar 
employed was composed of equal parts of Aberdda lime and Pozzolano 
earth, the same as that used by Smeaton in the Eddystone. 

“The workyard of Tyree,” says Mr. Stevenson, “ presented a very 
busy scene during the summer and winter of 1840; and the desolation and 
misery of the surrounding hamlets of Tyree seemed to enhance the satis- 
faction of looking on our small colony, where about one hundred and fifty 
souls were collected in a neat quadrangle of cleanly houses, conspicuous 
by their chimneys and windows amongst the hovels of the poor Hebrideans, 
who generally make uo outlet for smoke in their gloomy dwellings, but 
permit it to escape by the duors. The regular meals, comfortable lodgings, 
and cleanly energetic habits of the Lowland workmen, formed a cheering 
contrast to the listless, dispirited, and squalid look of the poor Celts, who 
have none of the comforts of civilized life, and are equally ignorant of the 
value of time and the pleasures of activity. When employ ed as labourers, 
they appear to have been of little service, as, partly from incapacity, and 
partly from excessive indolence, they could not be trusted for a moment 
without strict superintendence. 

The spring of 1841 was very stormy; but on first landing, both the 
barrack, and such portion of the lighthouse as had been erected, were 
found to be quite perfect. The first experience of the season was any- 
thing but inviting, for after the landing of eight had been with great 
difficulty effected, the vessel was compelled to return to Tyree with the 
rest of the men and all the heavy apparatus, which they could not land. 
The steamer could not return for some days, which were spent in the 
barrack exposed to a piereingly cold wind, in apartments soaked with 
spray. One of the masons was, at this unfortunate juncture, taken very 
ill, with spasms of so distressing a nature, “that his piercing cries, com- 
bined with the howling of a strong north-wester, are described as having 
entirely deprived the whole party of sleep.” As soon as the steamer could 
again approach, he was sent back to, and placed under the care of, the 
surgeon attached to the workyard at Tyree. During all the first part of 
the season, the weather appears to have beer intensely cold, with showers 
of sleet and heavier showers of spray. These, dashing around in all direc- 
tions, kept the workmen constantly wet; their scanty wardrobes not 
admitting of the frequent changes which were absolutely necessary, their 
only means of drying their soaked habiliments being the small caboose, or 
cooking-stove in the barrack. For many days together they were entirely 
without building materials ; none could be landed, and very often when they 
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were on the rock, the violence of the wind prevented any use being made 
of them, and constant fear was felt lest one of the tremendous waves which 
so frequently rolled by, with overwhelming violence, should sweep the 
whole pile of stones off in its passage. 

Some of the party never became sufficiently familiarized with the great 
crested waves as to mark their approach with composure, even from the 
tower when thirty feet high. This is not to be wondered at, perhaps, for 
some of the crested monsters, on approaching the rock, seemed to be on 
the point of sweeping all before them into the sea. Amongst the many 
wonders of the great deep witnessed at Skerryvore, not the least is 
deseribed by Mr. Stevenson to be the agility and power displayed by the 
unshapely ‘seal. ‘I have often,” he says, “seen half-a-dozen of these 
animals round the rock, playing on the surface, or riding on the crests of 
curling waves, coming so close as to permit us to see their eyes and head, 
and lead us to expect that they would be thrown high and dry at the foot 
of the tower; when suddenly they performed a somersault within a few 
feet of the rock, and, diving into the flaky and wreathing foam, disappeared, 
and as suddenly reappeared a hundred yards off, uttering a strange low cry, 
as we supposed, of satisfaction at having caught a fish. At such times the 
surf often drove among the crevices of the rock a bleeding cod, from whose 
back a seal had taken a single, moderate bite, leaving the rest to some less 
fastidious fishes.” 

The latter part of this season, though not so stormy as the first, was very 
unfavourable to building operations; and even during the month of 
July, a gale is described as having for five days rendered it unsafe to stand 
upon the tower. ‘‘ Happily,” says Mr. Stevenson, “the wind was from 
the N.E., a quarter from which it has comparatively little power in raising 
heavy seas, otherwise we should have infallibly lost a large part of the 
dressed materials, which lay piled on the rock, and in all probability should 
have thus had our work prematurely cut short in the middle of summer.” 

The mass of masonry built during the season, was 30,300 cubic feet, a 
quantity considerably more than double that contained in the Eddystone, 
and somewhat more than the mass of the Bell Rock. 

Two apartments were covered in before the work was discontinued on 
the 17th of August, and the third nearly completed. A strong tarpaulin 
was put over the balance-crane to protect it as much as possible from the 
weather, and also to make a temporary lightning-conductor from the top 
of the building to the sea. On the 17th of April 1842, Mr. Stevenson 
made his first landing on the rock for the season, and found traces of the 
very heavy seas which had passed over it during the winter. Stones had 
been raised and thrown on the tower, to the height of no less than sixty feet 
above high-water mark, and the tarpaulin-cover over the crane was torn 
to shreds by the action of the weather; the building to a height of six or 
eight feet was covered with a thick coating of green sea-weed. 

The lower part of the barrack was now converted from an open gallery 
into a lodging for additional workmen; but with all the precautions used 
it proved but a comfortless abode for the men, the cots or hammocks being 
rarely dry. During the remainder of the month of April, and the com- 
mencement of May, the frequent gales of wind prevented the men from 
very often venturing to leave the barrack. The sea, at these times, is 
deseribed as breaking so heavily over the building, as to darken the room 
which Mr. Stevenson occupied, though it was fifty-five feet above the 
water. A long continuance of north-easterly winds then succeeded, 
enabling the workmen to carry on their operations with great success, 
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On the 21st of July the last stones were landed on the rock, under a salute 
from the steamer, as an expression of the satisfaction felt by the commander, 
at having so successfully brought out no less than seventy-five lighter-loads, 
about 1,500 tons of stone during the season. On the 25th of July the last 
stone of the parapet, or top course, was built, and the balance-crane was 
removed to make room for the lantern. 

The masonry of the tower is 137 feet 11 inches in height, and it contains 
about 4,308 tons of material. The day after landing the last stone of the 
parapet, the steamer started from Tyree for Greenock, with two lighters in 
tow, for the transport of the lantern; and by the 10th of August the whole 
was landed on the rock. From want of space on the rock, it was found 
necessary to build the roof of the lantern in separate pieces, instead of 
riveting together the pieces of which it was composed on the ground, and 
raising the whole in a mass as is usually done; but in spite of these dis- 
advantages the work was brought to a close for the season on the 
14th of September, on which day the glazing was completed, and the 
glass was covered with a framework of timber, to protect it from the sea- 
fowls, which frequent in myriads the rock and the tower. The workmen 
were on the same day removed from the rock, although with much 
difficulty, from being exposed to a heavier surf than had ever been 
encountered in an embarkation from the Skerryvore. 

A harbour was now constructed at Tyree for the shelter of the vessel 
which was to attend the lighthouse ; the necessity of such accommodation 
having been amply proved by the experience of 1843, when, from the 
difficulty of approach to the rock during the months of November and 
December, no communication for more than seven weeks could be effected 
between the shore and the seamen left in the barrack on the rock. The 
experience of subsequent years, during which the relief of the light-keepers 
has been kept up with great regularity, proves that such a harbour forms 
a most important part of the Skerryvore establishment. Provision was 
also made at Tyree for the families of the light-keepers and seamen, and 
both dwelling and store-houses were erected for their accommodation. 
On landing at the rock, on the 29th of March 1843, the resident engineer 
had the satisfaction of finding the whole building perfectly water-tight. 

Much time was now occupied in fitting-up the interior of the tower with 
wainscoat lining, in providing the fire-places with proper flues, fitting up 
coal-stores and oil-tanks, and also in conveying the air-tubes between the 
light-room and the several apartments by which the signal-bells are rung 
for summoning the keepers to mount guard. 

The keeper on duty is, by the rules of the service, forbidden under 
penalty of instant dismissal to leave the light-room on any pretext, 
until relieved by the next who mounts guard, and who is summoned by 
means of a bell placed inside his cot or sleeping-berth, which is rung by 
means of a small piston propelled by simply blowing into a mouthpiece 
in the light-room. The keeper in bed answers this signal by a “‘ counter- 
blast ” which rings another bell in the light-room, and informs the keeper 
there that his signal has been heard and will be obeyed. The ascent to 
the outside door of the lighthouse is by a metal ladder twenty-six feet in 
height. The first apartment on the level of the entrance-door is chiefly 
appropriated to the reception of iron tanks for fresh water; the next story 
is set aside for coals, which are stowed in large iron boxes. The third 
apartment is a workshop, the fourth is a provision store, and the fifth is the 
kitchen. Above are two stories, each divided into two sleeping-apartments 
for the four light-keepers. Over them is the room for the visiting officers ; 
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then follows the oil store, and lastly comes the light-room, making in all 
twelve apartments. The vicinity of the oil store to the light-room is a 
great convenience to the keepers, who are thus spared the trouble of 
carrying the daily supply of oil to the light-room up a long flight of steps. 
The passage from story to story is by oaken trap-ladders, passing through 
hatches in each floor, and partitioned off from each apartment, to prevent 
accidents, and check cold draughts of air. 

The light of Skerryvore was first exhibited to the mariner on the night 
of the Ist of February 1844. It is revolving, appearing in its brightest 
state once in every minute of time, and is elevated 150 feet above the sea. 
“In such a situation as Skerryvore,” says Mr. Stevenson, “‘ new wants 
were discovered every day ; and each summer brought its round of smaller 
works, which the experience of the preceding winter had suggested. The 
barrack was found very useful as a place of residence for the workmen, 
who were engaged in such needful works; and it was not until the summer 
of 1846 that it was taken to pieces and removed from the rock, after having 
kept its place for six years. Its removal was then thought advisable, as 
some of its fixtures, by the continual action of the weather, had become 
very loose and precarious; and although a very small outlay would have 
made it almost as stable as at first, it was considered inexpedient to attempt 
to perpetuate a structure confessedly temporary in its nature, and the 
sudden destruction of which by the waves seemed to involve some risk of 
injury to the tower itself. In the course of the summer of 1844, a marble 
tablet, bearing an inscription in letters of gold, was, by order of the Com- 
missioners, placed over one of the windows in the visiting officers’ room. 
After acknowledging the hand of Almighty God in the success which 
attended the work, the inscription briefly sets forth the beneficent purposes 
for which the lighthouse was erected, and records the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone by His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

The expense of the building, including the opening of quarries and the 
forming of wharfs at the quarries in Mull, and also the harbour at Tyree, 
was 90,2681. 12s. ld. We cannot conclude our history of this praiseworthy 
undertaking better than in the words of its architect :— 

‘¢ Although in the course of my narrative,” says Mr. Stevenson, ‘‘ I have 
occasionally noticed some special deliverances from danger, I must now 
record the fact, that, amidst our almost daily perils during six seasons on 
the Skerryvore rock, there was no loss of either life or limb amongst us. 
Those who best know the nature of the service on which we were engaged— 
the daily jeopardy connected with landing weighty materials in a heavy 
surf, and transporting workmen in boats through a boisterous sea ; the risks 
to so many men involved in mining the foundation of the tower, in a space 
so limited; and above all, the destruction in a single night, by the violence 
of the waves, of our temporary barrack on the rock, which had cost the toils 
of a whole season—will not wonder that I am anxious to express what I 
know to have been a general feeling amongst those engaged in the rock, 
that of heartfelt thankfulness to Almighty God for merciful protection 
during danger, and for the final success which crowned our arduous and 
protracted labours.” 


SKERRYVORE LIGHT. 


The Skerryvore light will be known to mariners as a revolving light, 
producing a bright flash once every minute. The lantern, which is open 
all round, is elevated 150 feet above the level of the sea, and burns from 
sunset to sunrise. In ciear weather the flashes of the light will be seen at 
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the distance of six leagues, and at lesser distances, according to the state of 
the atmosphere; and to a near observer, in favourable weather, the light 
will not wholly disappear between the flashes. Owing to the distance which 
foul ground extends on every side of therock on which the lighthouse is 
placed, and the weight of sea which breaks 

on, the shallow ground all round it, it is ne- 
cessary, in seamen’s phrase, to give the light 

a “ wide berth.” In order that the greatest 

degree of light may be maintained through- 

out the night, the wicks are trimmed every 

four hours, or oftener if necessary, and a 

strict state of discipline is maintained in 

the establishment. The men are required 

to be sober and industrious, but carrying on 

no trade whatever ; cleanly in their persons, 
wearing an uniform dress at certain periods, 

and orderly in their families. They must 
conduct themselves with civility to strangers 

who may visit the rock, by showing the 
premises at such hours as do not interfere 

with the proper duties of their office, it being 
expressly understood that no visitor shall 

be admitted into the light-room after sunset. 

No money in gratuity is taken under any 
pretence. The light-keepers have permis- 

sion to go from home to draw their salaries, 

and attend at church ; but as the attendance 

there is too frequently impossible, the prin- 

cipal light-keeper, or other principal officer, 

at the lighthouses in the north of England, 

is required to read the Scriptures and em- 

ploy a form of prayer composed for their 

use by the Rev. Dr. Brunton, one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh. The salary of a 
principal light-keeper in the service of the 

\\, Commissioners of the Northern Lights, is 
\ from forty-five to sixty guineas per annum ; 
NS oc that of an assistant from 351, to 50/., with 
==— a suit of uniform clothes once in three years. 
At some of the first erected, the accommo- 

dation was limited to one family; to some 

of these a house has been added, besides 
which, and a sufficient allowance of fuel, 

REVOLVING Diorrric ArPaRaTus. there is attached to each station not less 

than ten acres of ground, so as to afford a 
cow's grass and garden for the lighthouse men. ‘This indulgence helps 
greatly to relieve the monotonous life both of the families and the keepers, 
as during the summer months, when duty is comparatively easy, they can 
occupy their leisure time by adding many little comforts to a situation 
which is mostly desolate and forlorn enough. 

“The application of the Drummond and Voltaie lights to lighthouse 
purposes is,” says Mr. Stevenson, “ owing to their prodigious intensity, a 
very desirable consummation ; but is surrounded by so many difficulties, 
that in the present state of our knowledge, it may safely be pronounced un- 
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attainable.” The use of gas would have great advantages, but it is obvious 
that it is by no means suitable for the majority of lighthouses, their 
generally distant situation and difficulty of access rendering the transport of 
large quantities of coal expensive and uncertain ; whilst in many of them, 
there are no means of erecting the apparatus necessary for the manufacture 
of gas. There are other considerations which have led to a pause, where 
the introduction of gas has been recommended. However much the risk of 
accident may be diminished in the present, it forms a question that will 
not, we trust, be hastily decided, how far we should be justified in running 
even the most remote risk of explosion in establishments, such as light- 
houses, where the sudden failure of light might prove of the most disastrous 
consequences. 


THE DUKES OF MILAN. 


Tue history of the Sforza family isa remarkable one. Jacopo Attendolo, the 
first of the name, was born of humble parents, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. He forsook in early youth his occupation of a 
labourer, to enlist in one of those companies of adventurers which were 
then numerous in Italy, and which served for hire the petty princes and 
republics of that age. Jacopo, having displayed great courage and per- 
severance, acquired a considerable reputation in the turbulent band, and 
after serving under various “ condottieri,” or leaders, attached himself to 
Alberico da Barbiano. This was a captain of high birth and noble views. 
Italy was at that time much troubled with foreign mercenaries, who 
plundered the towns, killed the citizens, and committed all manner of 
outrages. Alberico aspired to the glory of delivering his country from the 
oppression of these men. Raising a force of 12,000 soldiers, all natives of 
Italy, and supported by Visconti, Lord of Milan, the Florentines, and the 
people of Bologna, he marched to meet the foreign troops, and after 
a desperate combat utterly defeated them. Jacopo Attendolo, who by 
his bravery, contributed greatly to the victory, received from Alberico 
the surname of “ Sforza,” by which name, and by no other, he and his 
descendants have become known in history. 

After being engaged in many battles, receiving various honours, and 
displaying much valour, the restless career of this brave but illiterate 
soldier terminated. He little thought that the name which he had 
acquired with honour on the battle-field, would eventually become that of 
a sovereign dynasty. 

Francesco Sforza, son of Jacopo, learnt the art of war under his father. 
He received from Joanna, Queen of Naples, the title of Count, and several 
domains in her kingdom. Thinking he had been badly treated by Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, he led his troops against him ; when the Duke, in alarm 
at his repeated victories, at length offered him the hand of his only 
daughter, Bianca, with the city and territory of Cremona as a dowry. 
This well pleased the ambitious Sforza; peace was concluded, and the 
marriage solemnized. But the death of the Duke, his father-in-law, 
opened a new field to his ambition, and he now aspired to the sovereignty 
of the duchy of Milan. The people of Milan, considering the Visconti 
dynasty as extinct, proclaimed the Republic. But Sforza, with the aid of 
the Venetians, besieged the city, and reduced by famine and distracted by 
anarchy, it at length opened its gates to the conqueror, who was then 
solemnly proclaimed Duke of Milan. 
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In his new dignity Sforza acted with prudence and mildness. He 
governed well, was desirous to promote peace, and improved and adorned 
the city. In his private life he was prudent, affable, and humane, and he 
died generally regretted, leaving two sons, Galeazzo and Ludovico, the 
former of whom succeeded him on the ducal throne. 

But thrones won by violence and injustice seldom bring peace to their 
possessors, and such was the case with the Sforza family. 

Milan, the capital of Lombardy, and the third city of Italy, ranking 
next to Naples and Rome in population and importance, stands in the 
midst of a vast plain at the foot of the Alps. It is a magnificent city: its 
chief glory being its duomo, or cathedral. This most beautiful edifice, 
built entirely of white marble, has a truly dazzling effect. Its snowy 
pinnacles with their delicate tracery, and its three thousand statues equally 
white, which adorn the exterior, rising towards the bright blue sky, look 
like some exquisite piece of sculpture executed in molten silver. From 
the top of the duomo there is a magnificent and extensive view of the 
fertile plains of Lombardy, and of the chain of Alps which borders it in 
the form of a crescent on the north side. The rich and glowing plains 
stretching out like a vast garden, the blue mountains, the lakes, and the 
extraordinary beauty and fertility of the country, render Milan one of the 
most attractive cities in Italy. 

It was in the winter of the year 1476, when Galeazzo Sforza reigned in 
Milan, that, on the day after Christmas-day, a family party had assembled 
to celebrate the joyous season, in one of the best houses in the city. This 
was the comfortable dwelling of the rich citizen Trivulsio, who, in the 
pride and gladness of his heart, had gathered about him all his children 
and grandchildren to share in the good cheer which he had so abundantly 
provided for the festive occasion. 

A merry group they were—these light-hearted children of a southern 
clime—and yet, occasionally in the midst of their merriment, a shade 
would cross the brow, and a sigh escape the lips, of more than one of the 
party. This was especially observable when the conversation fell upon 
public affairs; there was then a constraint and a gloom over all, which it 
took some minutes to dispel. 

At such moments each young wife would look with tender solicitude 
towards her husband and children, as if she feared she knew not what; 
while on the countenances of the young men might be seen an expression of 
stern resolve mingled with fiercer passions. 

“Tt is a sad state of things, truly,” observed Trivulsio, on one of these 
occasions ; ‘‘ neither our persons nor property are safe now. How different 
was it in the time of the good Duke Francesco!” 

“It may be worse yet,” replied Antonio gloomily; “he is becoming 
more tyrannical and cruel every day. Innocence itself is no safeguard. 
Only this morning he gave orders for the execution of my neighbour 
Guizo’s eldest son. As fine a lad as ever you saw, and as innocent of 
treason as that babe. It is hard to bear.” 

“* And why do we bear it ?” indignantly exclaimed the handsome young 
Giulio, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ Why are we thus to stand in daily fear of 
losing all we hold dearest in life? We have bold hearts and sharp steel ; 
who is the usurper’s son that we should tamely submit to such oppression ?” 

“* Silence, Giulio!” said his father, sternly. ‘‘ How often must I bid 
you beware of your words, rash boy? The Duke Francesco ruled us well, 
and I will hear no talk of resistance to his son’s authority. He is a bad 
man, but we are not to call him to account for his crimes, nor is mine the 
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house in which treasonable language shall be used. No good ever comes 
of conspiring against our rulers.” 

‘I think his behaviour to his mother, the good Lady Bianca, the worst 
part of his conduct,” said Antonio’s wife, Teresa. “I cannot forgive him 
such ingratitude to such a mother.” 

** What did he do?” asked little Rosina of her parent. 

‘*He made her life so wretched that she retired to Marignano, where 
after a short illness she died, it is said, of poison. Oh! no blessing can 
attend a son who fails in his duty to his mother !” 

“Tf we only had such a government as they have in Florence !” said 
Giulio. ‘ Such a chief as Lorenzo de Medici !” 

** Ah! he is much beloved, and deservedly so,” replied Tirvulsio. ‘“ It 
were well had the Duke taken a lesson from him during his visit to 
Florence; but I imagine he thought more of astonishing the Florentines 
by his show and luxury, than of gaining any good to himself by the ex- 
ample of Lorenzo.” 

**Does Ludovico 11 Moro* at all resemble his brother?” asked the 
young Carlo. 

‘* Nay, he appears to have several good qualities; but I fear he is both 
ambitious and deceitful. But it is better not to talk of these matters, my 
children ; too much has been said already. Come, Rosina, sing to us.” 

The child was about to comply, when a loud knocking was heard at the 
door, and immediately after two or three citizens hastily entered the 
apartment. They were pale and agitated. 

‘Have you heard, Trivulsio,” said one, “ have you heard of this terrible 
murder?” 

** Murder! no! what do you mean ?” 

** Close by, in this very street!—the Duke Sforza has been stabbed on 
his way to church !” 

‘“*The Duke stabbed! Oh, Pietro !”’ 

‘* It seems to have been the act of a few conspirators. Some have been 
seized. The body is taken to the palace.” 

‘* Well, few will mourn for him,” said Giulio. ‘* He has brought it on 
himself.” 

‘Ah! it is a fearful deed!” observed Teresa. ‘The Duchess Bona! 
what a blow it will be to her !” 

‘¢T trust the murderers will be taken,” said Trivulsio ; such a crime is a 
disgrace to Milan. 

** Who will be our duke now ?” asked Carlo. 

“ Who can tell? His son Giovanni Galeazzo is but a child. We must 
have a regency. ‘Theseare troublous times, Pietro. J cannot be thankful 
enough that none of my family had a hand in so foul a deed. Be assured 
it will not go unpunished.” 

It did not. All the conspirators were taken and put todeath. The 
infant Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza was proclaimed Duke of Milan, under the 
guardianship of his mother, Bona of Savoy, who was made regent. But not 
a long time elapsed before the ambitious Ludovico stepped forward, took 
possession of the regency, arrested the Duchess Bona, and put her faithful 

minister, Simonetta, to death. Ludovico Sforza was a man whose character 
stood pre-eminent, even in that age, when such qualities were but too 


* Ludovico Sforza, was styled “Il Moro,” or the Moor, on account of his 
dark complexion. 
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common, for perfidy, ingratitude, and cruelty. He scrupled at little to serve 
his own ambitious purposes, and not content with obtaining the regency, 
aimed at still higher power. But his character, bad as it was, had in it 
some redeeming points. He was generous, fond of the arts and learned 
men, and a friend to Leonardo da Vinci. He instituted public schools, 
patronised distinguished scholars, founded chairs of Greek, geometry, and 
astronomy, and greatly embellished Milan. Still all this could not counter- 
balance the crimes to which his ambition led him. 

One of Ludovico Sforza’s favourite places of resort was the studio of the 
celebrated Leonardo da Vinci, whom he had invited to Milan. The 
natural gifts of this great artist—“‘ the most accomplished man of that 
accomplished age,”—and the variety of knowledge he had acquired, were 
perfectly astonishing. Ardent and successful in the study of painting, 
sculpture, botany, natural history, chemistry, anatomy, architecture, music, 
philosophy, engineering, and fortification, he was yet the greatest mathe- 
matician and most ingenious mechanic of his time! To these rare endow- 
ments was added that of a remarkably handsome person, a winning address, 
and much wit and eloquence. His dress was always costly, his manners 
refined, and his conversation varied and interesting. Ludovico greatly 
delighted in the society of this talented man, and during the seventeen 
years of his residence in Milan, ever treated him with esteem and affection. 

Leonardo was employed on various works for his patron—one of these, 
the canal of the Martesana, would alone have been sufficient to immortalize 
him. His wonderful and’ sublime painting, The Last Supper, occupied 
him two years, and was by far the grandest picture, which, up to that 
time, had appeared in Italy. 

** And when did you first become a painter, Leonardo? 
Sforza, one day, as he stood watching the artist at his work. 

**T do not remember the time when the pencil was not a delight to me,” 
replied Leonardo. 

* Leonardo,” said Sforza, “ what induced thee to paint that horrible 
thing, the Rotello del Fico?* I gave three hundred golden ducats for it ; 
yet can I never look on it without shuddering.” 

The artist smiled. ‘A peasant on iny father’s estate,” he said, ‘ one 
day brought him a circular piece of wood, cut horizontally from the trunk 
of a very large old fig-tree, which had been lately felled, and begged to 
have something painted on it as an ornament for his cottage. The man 
being an especial favourite, my father desired me to gratify his request ; 
and, inspired by some wild fancy, I took the panel to my own room, 
resolved, if possible, to astonish my worthy parent. I determined to com- 
pose something which should have an effect similar to that of the Medusa, 
and almost petrify beholders. Accordingly, I collected together from the 
neighbouring swamps and the river-mud all kinds of hideous reptiles, as 
adders, lizards, toads, serpents, &c., and out of these I compounded the 
monster with flaming eyes, represented on the shield. When finished, 
and I led my father into the room in which it was placed, his terror and 
horror proved the success of my attempt.” 

** It is, indeed, wonderfully horrible! what could induce thee, Leonardo, 
to depict so fearful an object ?” 

“A whim, I suppose, your excellency, and the desire of surprising my 
father. We artists take strange fancies sometimes.” 

** But the peasant ; what said he to the Rotello?” 

* Rotello means a shield ; Fico a fig-tree. 


” said Ludovico 
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“He never saw it. My father sold it secretly to a merchant, who 
brought it to Milan; and the poor peasant was presented with a wooden 
shield, on which was painted a heart transfixed by a dart—a device better 
suited to his taste and comprehension.” 

‘**] doubt it not. But, Da Vinci, never again employ thy talents on the 
horrible. Depend upon it, ere long, the Rotello will perish; while such a 
work as that on which thou art engaged, in the church of Santa Maria, 
will immortalize thy name.* A mind like thine, with such a sense of the 
beautiful and the graceful, should depict nought else. But why dost thou 
lay down thy brush ?” 

** ] am not satisfied with my work, your excellency.” 

‘Thou never art, man. ‘That is one of thy failings, Leonardo, that 
thou dost begin many things, and finish few. How is this?” 

** 1 know not, unless it be that I can seldom realize my own conceptions, 
and therefore am dissatisfied.” 

“ And yet thy industry is great. Thou wert busily engaged in writing, 
a while ago. May I ask what subject occupied thy pen ?” 

“That of engineering, your excellency. I have discovered a method of 
making bridges extremely light and portable, both for the pursuit of, and 
the retreat from, an enemy ; and others that shall be very strong and fire- 
proof, easy to fix and to take up again. I can also construct covered 
waggons, which shall be proof against any force, and entering into the 
midst of the enemy, will break any number of men, and make way for the 
infantry to follow, without hurt or impediment.” 

** Sayest thou so? why, what a myriad-minded man thou art, Da Vinci! 
Let us see thy treatise: ere long thy help may be needed in such matters.” 

The valuable and numerous manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci are still 
preserved in Milan. ‘They are on various subjects, but particularly difficult 
to read or decipher, as the artist had a habit of writing from right to left, 
instead of from left to right. It is said that when they were shown to 
Napoleon, on his visit to Milan in 1797, he carried them and Petrarch’s 
‘Virgil’ to his hotel himself, not allowing any one to touch them, 
exclaiming with delight, “‘ They are mine! they are mine!” King 
James I., of England, made an offer of 10,000/. for these manuscripts, 
but it was declined. 

The young Duke Giovanni Galeazzo was now grown up, and had 
married the grand-daughter of Ferdinand, King of Naples. But instead 
of taking peaceable possession of the ducal throne of Milan, he was pre- 
vented doing so by the intrigues and artifices of his uncle, Ludovico. One 
crime leads to another. He who had usurped the regency, now aspired to 
sovereign power, and basely and treacherously meditated the destruction of 
his nephew, that he might get possession of the duchy for himself. ‘This, 
however, he did not openly dare to do, fearing the vengeance of King 
Ferdinand , but he would allow Galeazzo no share in the government, 
and confined him and his wife to their own apartments. Ferdinand, indig- 
nant with his conduct, remonstrated and threatened; and Ludovico, to 
avoid the storm, and give the old king something else to think of, in an 
evil hour for himself, invited and encouraged Charles the Eighth, of 
France, to undertake the conquest of the kingdom of Naples. He willingly 
agreed ; and this was the origin of all the wars and calamities of Italy in 
the sixteenth century, with the total loss of her political independence. 


* In the subsequent troubles of Milan, the Rotello was destroyed, as an 
object of horror. 
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Tt was a sad day for Italy when the French armies landed on her shores, 
and ere long Ludovico Sforza bitterly repented his rash invitation. He 
went to meet King Charles, and stayed with him till he was assured of the 
success of a dose of poison, which he had a short time before found the 
means of giving to his unfortunate nephew. As soon as he heard that 

Galeazzo was dead, he hastened back to Milan, and took possession of the 
duchy he had so long coveted. 

The inhabitants of Milan were much shocked at the suspicious death 
of their young duke, who was only in his twenty-fifth year; nevertheless, 
Ludovico Il Moro was peacefully proclaimed. 

And now that Ludovico Il Moro was, as he imagined, securely seated 
on the ducal throne of Milan, perhaps you may think he was a happy man ? 
Far from it. It was now his troubles began. 

Amongst the nobles who had accompanied King Charles to Italy was 
the Duke of Orleans. He saw the fair duchy of Milan, and immediately 
raised some hereditary claims to it. Ludovico now perceived the danger 
to which he had exposed himself by soliciting foreign aid. With some 
difficulty he repulsed his rival; but the fertile plains of Lombardy were 
too goodly a prize to be forgotten. 

When, by the death of Charles, the Duke of Orleans became king of 
France, as Louis XII., he sent an army to the conquest of Milan. ‘The 
Venetians and the Pope joined the French ; Sforza was obliged to yield 
to the storm, and took refuge in Germany. 

‘So we have a new ruler, now,” said Trivulsio, one day, in the summer 
of 1499; “I find the king of France is about to enter our city in his ducal 
robes, as lord of Milan.” 

** Yes,” replied Giulio, ‘ he soon crossed the Alps when he heard of his 
general’s success, It was an easy conquest. I wonder if he has really 
any claim to the duchy.” 

‘*T know not. It is certain, however, that Ludovico Il Moro had none.” 

“No. He did not long enjoy his usurped dignity, father.” 

** Ah! my son. Honours obtained by unfair means cannot be depended 
on. They bring neither security nor peace.” 

** But yet,’ said Giulio, after a pause, ‘I would the duke were back 
again. Thethought of being governed by these foreigners is unendurable.” 

‘“* They are certainly not the rulers for Milan ; and if they treat us as 
they did the Neapolitans, it is my opinion they will not long continue 
so,” replied Trivulsio. 

After a sojourn of three weeks in the city, King Louis returned to 
France, thinking he had arranged affairs satisfactorily. The French, 
however, soon made themselves as much disliked in Lombardy as they had 
been in Naples; and, disgusted with their tyranny and oppression, the 
Milanese revolted. ‘They were driven away, and Ludovico Sforza once 
more entered his capital. 

3ut it was not to enjoy peace. Louis sent fresh forces into Italy, and 
Ludovico was not only defeated, but taken prisoner. His restless ambition, 
which had led him into the commission of so many crimes, was now visited 
with a heavy punishment. For the remainder of his life he was kept a 
close captive in the solitary cas‘le of Loches, in France. 

But the evil of what he had done did not end here. The possession of 
the duchy of Milan was a constant source of dispute between Francis I., 
successor to Louis, and his great rival, Charles V. After many years of 
war in Italy between the French, Germans, and Spaniards, Lombardy fell 
into the hands of Austria, and the House of Sforza became extinct. 
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BIRD-CATCHERS IN SYRIA AND EGYPT. 


Brrp-catching is a profession in the East, studied and followed up from 
childhood with as much earnest assiduity as the more occult sciences are 
studied in England. The acme of a Syrian lad’s ambition is to become an 
adept in the peculiar art he practises; and certainly few avocations can 
hold forth so many enticing inducements as that of bird-catching does 
under the clear sky and the congenial climate of the northern parts of 
Syria. Apart from the natural instinct born and bred in boys long before 
even their school-day troubles commence; I say apart from the innate 
attachment existing between children and salt-boxes and bird-baits there 
is an enthusiasm which swells the breast of child, boy, and man, when in 
the pursuit of the free-winged denizens of the air. In the first place the 
chase is a healthy recreation from the exercise it imposes, the healthy 
excitement it gives to the mind, the exposure to the open air and mild, 
sweet atmosphere of the East; but it has additional charms to the poor 
peasants of Syria and Egypt. On their success and skill much depends, 
sometimes even the daily crust of bread for themselves and their starving 
offspring. It is not, then, surprising that in those countries they have 
invented many singularly skilful, though by no means fair methods of 
entrapping birds, and they find a ready market for quails, partridges, 
frankolins, and even thrushes and poor little skylarks, amongst the many 
Europeans now established in those parts, and who amongst their varied 
cosmopolitan accomplishments (this especially of the English) have an 
acquired facility of stifling any small dictates of conscience, a keen appetite, 
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a capital digestion, and a happy knack of soon becoming initiated with the 
peculiar cookery of the parts and people they live in and with—gourmands, 
feasting on a greasy pillauf with as much gusto as an alderman at turtle 
fare. Birds-nesting, the most unpardonable of juvenile felonies, barely 

exists in the East; in Syria it is scouted at as uctai (what) i. e., a wicked 

sin; but bird-snaring is countenanced and encouraged after the birds are 

presumed to have reared their offspring and sent them forth to battle with 

the world on their own account, and when the mischief they commit amongst 

orchards and fields render them a perfect pest and nuisance to cultivators. 

Boys hail the early approach of spring with joyous delight ; preparations 

commence on a large scale for the season, of a general action against 

the feathered tribes; last year’s dibbucks are carefully inspected and 

freshly coated over with a glutinous material, being a composition of rosin, 

glue, and the thick molasses yielded by the es they are boiled 

down into the substance called dhips, or ize. These are then 

arranged in cases such, both in shape and material, as are used for arrows ; 

and with these quivers full of freshly-coated dibbuck rods, the ardent bey, 

and not less anxious man, ‘wateh for theasrival of the proper season. But 

this is only a very primitive method of bind-catching, and these rods secure 
to the boys only such small fry as , tree-eaters, and some other 
small birds, wholly insignificant as regards the profits hoped to be reaped 
from them. It is true that late in the season the wild dove and gorgeous 
yellow mountaineer eccasionally entangle their downy plumage with the 
thickly-smeared glue rods of the willadeen, or children, and so fall an easy 
prey; but these cases are rare, and even then such is the strength of these 
birds that they oftentimes carry off dibbuck and all. But the grand 
stand-by of the people, both men and boys, the draft which yields them a 
supply of cash, besides a supply of tender and delicious food, is the 
entrapping of game, such asthe quail, the speckled thrush, and last, though 
by no means least, the fine-flavoured frankolin, that specimen so rare and 
so wholly confined to the districts which constitute the Pashaliks of Adana 
in Asia Minor, and Aleppo in North Syria. The frankolin is a species 
resembling both the partridge and the pheasant, and yet unlike both. In 
shape it much resembles the partridge, save that it isa larger bird; in 
plumage it is like the pheasant, with peculiarities in the fine black and gold- 
bespangled breast of the male; in flavour unique, and superior to any 
known game in any other part of the world. To secure these larger birds 
is the aim of the peasant and his children: guns are rare, gunpowder dear, 
and even when possessed of both, dogs and a good aim are still wanting. 
Some few old men who are professionally sportsmen—a sad misnomer !— 
steal forth at very early dawn, sheltered from the quick sight of the birds, 
behind a light wicker-frame sereen, stuck over with pieces of old rags and 
odds and ends of paper; through this screen he has several eyelit holes, 
large enough to admit of the barrel of the gun being inserted, and by this 
contrivance he endeavours to draw near to the haunts of partridges and 
frankolins, who are accustomed to the browsing of cattle in their vicinity, 
seldom take alarm at the warily approaching sportsman, and so fall an easy 
victim to the terrific slaughter of the broadside fired from the screen at 
them when barely three yards from the muzzle of the gun. , The man, 
however, has to walk far and long before he meets with a chance shot, and 
the usual results of a day’s sport barely repay him the fatigue and trouble. 
But the grand coup is the “ seid ildurratch,” or the quail hunt ; to prepare 
for this, mother’s wardrobes are ransacked, father’s old trousers turned to 
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account, and amidst the scolding of the one and the merriment of the 
other, the boy decks himself out as a hawk! that is to say, he supplies 
himself with two pieces of stick, which are fastened to the shoulders, and 
from which hang the long white izars used by their mothers and sisters as 
veils, and which now serve the purpose of wings. Having made all things 
ready, a party of from ten to a dozen of these boys sally forth to fix upon 
an appropriate piece of ground, one which is likely to yield good sport. 
The ground generally preferred is that where furze and bushes abound, 
and where, in a central position, an accumulation of myrtle bushes afford a 
capital shelter to the frightened birds; should any tree grow in the middle 
of these myrtles it is instantly lopped down, because otherwise it would 
interfere with the net and give the birds an opportunity of escape ; having 
arranged all these preliminaries, the boys wait with impatience for the 
arrival of the proper season. At length— 

‘** The winter is past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers appear on 
the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land; the fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and 
the vines with the tender grape give 2 good swell.”* 

Now the young sportsmen assemble under their experienced leaders, 
one of whom carries the large closely-formed net, the other the huge bag 
which is to contain the proceeds of that day’ssport. When within a certain 
distance of the place indicated, the lads disperse, and creep softly round 
till each has taken up his position. Having formed a wide circle round 
the bush indicated, at a given signal the sport commences; the huge 
wings are heavily flapped about in poor imitation of the eagle and the 
falcon, and at stated periods a piercing shriek bursts simultaneously from 
the lads. The startled quails and frankolins, the not less frightened 
partridges and thrushes, fly up into the air; but no sooner do they catch 
sight of the direful-looking wings of what they presume to be huge birds 
of prey, then they as quickly, and as if shot, drép under cover of the reeds 
and bushes again, and, relinquishing the wing as futile, trust to the swift- 
ness of their legs for escape. Thus they are running from all sides towards 
the central bush, and here they crouch, and conceal themselves in trem- 
bling fear as the huge wings now rapidly surround them. When ata cer- 
tain distance, the boys stop, lest a too near approach might drive the 
frightened birds to desperation, and cause them to fly off and escape. The 
boy with the net now flings it high over the bush, the heavy leaden weights 
bring it down with a mighty crash ; the boy’s wings are now thrown aside, 
and a rush is made upon the snared birds, sometimes one, sometimes two, 
and sometimes several scores of quails, frankolins, and thrushes, are thus 
secured at one throw of the net. ‘The spoil is equally divided, some sold to 
furnish luxuries to the tables of the wealthy, some kept in cages and very 
soon domesticated, whilst the rest repays the fathers and mothers of the 
young sportsmen for rents or soil-fees on the izars and sherwals, lent as an 
investment in the speculation of bird-catching. 


ConTENTMENT produces, in some measure, all those effects which the 
alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls the Philosopher’s Stone; and 


if it does not bring riches, it does the same thing by banishing the desire 
of them.—AppIson. 


* Cant. ii, 11, 12, 13. 
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ODE ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
By JOHN WILSON CROKER, Ese. 


Written in the Year 1814 


Vicror of Assaye’s orient plain, 

Victor of all the fields of Spain, 

Victor of France's despot reign ; 
Thy task of glory done! 

Welcome from dangers greatly dared ; 

From triumphs with the vanquished shared, 

From nations saved and nations spared ; 
Unconquered Wellington. 


Unconquered ! yet thy honours claim 
A nobler than a conqueror’s name, 
At the red wreaths of guilty fame 
Thy generous soul had blushed. 

The blood—the tears—the world has shed, 
The throngs of mourners—piles of dea, 
The grief—the guilt—are on his head, 

he tyrant thou hast crushed. 


Thine was the sword which Justice draws, 
Thine was the pure and generous cause 
Of holy rites and human laws, 

The impious thrall to burst. 
And thou wast destined for thy part ! 
The noblest mind, the firmest heart, 
Artless—-but in the warrior’s art, 

And in that art the first. 


And we, who in the eastern skies, 
Beheld thy sun of glory rise, 
Still follow with exulting eyes 
His proud meridian height. 
Late, on thy grateful country’s breast, 
Late may that sun descend to rest, 
Beaming through all the golden west 
The memory of his light, 


——~ 


THE RAIN-DROP. 


A LITTLE particle of rain 

That from a passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain, 

“ My brief existence now is ended! 
Outcast alike of earth and sky, 
Useless to live, unknown to die !” 


It chanced to fall into the sea, 

And there an open shell received it ; 
And after years how rich was he 

Who from its prison-house relieved it. 
The drop of rain had formed a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem. 





